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“KINGS OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS” 


The Feast of Christ the King (the last Sunday in October) 
falls on October 25th this year. 


THY KINGDOM COME: A KINGDOM ENDLESS AND UNIVERSAL: 
A KINGDOM OF TRUTH AND LIFE: A KINGDOM OF GRACE AND 


HOLINESS: A KINGDOM OF PEACE, OF LOVE, AND OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. (from the missal preface) 
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Living Effectively Through Worship 


SW CAN worSHIP God just as well on the 
golf course as in a church.” “I can find 
God in the sunrise or standing on the 
op of a hill.” “I do not need to go to church 
0 worship God.” “Church is all right for 
eople who need it, but I don’t need it.” “I 
an be just as good a Christian and not be- 
ong to or attend a church.” 


How long has it been since you have heard 
ne or more of these statements? They are 
ften made by those in this twentieth cen- 
iry pressure-scheduled life who feel the 
eed for a leisurely Sunday morning. They 
re sure the rest and relaxation of such a 
orning is more beneficial to them than 
aking one of the scheduled church services. 


There is much to be said in favor of this 
ethod of spending Sunday morning. It 
es provide the rest needed by the body tor 
s daily activities (and God did make one 
y in seven for rest), but is it providing all 
e essentials? We recognize that we need 
ore, or we could not say that we meet and 
orship God in the sunrise, on the golf links, 
>on the hilltops. 


By BARD Ls CONNER; O:M:G, 


Yet let the question be pressed a step fur- 
ther. Can this really be the entire answer to 
our religious need? Can we live an effective 
religious life without sharing with others? 


If we turn to other areas of our lives we 
can see the situation more clearly. Who of 
us would hope to prescribe remedies for his 
illnesses? Who of us would want to rely on 
his own resources for earning a living? Who 
of us would have been capable of educating 
himself without any aid from other people? 
Most of us would readily admit we could not 
be a modern Robinson Crusoe (and even he 
had gained much from others before his 
shipwreck ). 


We are equally indebted to others in the 
field of religion. What we think of God has 
been shaped by what we have been taught 
about Him. The religious concepts have been 
handed down from generation to generation. 
These concepts have grown as man has been 
more able to comprehend what God 1s, and 
what man is. 


God has not deliberately kept us in dark- 
ness. “He doth not afflict willingly nor grieve 
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the children of men,” the prophet of Lamen- 
tations (3:33) learned many centuries ago. 
Yet God cannot reveal Himself and His cre- 
ation to us faster than we are able to grasp 
them. This is just as true in the physical 
world as in the spiritual world. Until recent- 
ly man could not conceive or understand the 
atom. This was not because God had veiled 
it from man’s comprehension, but rather that 
man had not grown to such stature that he 
could grasp it. 


The same is true in religious ideas. The 
conception of the Supreme Power that 
people of the early civilizations had was 
shaped by the enviroiment in which they 
lived. They believed God was a warlike per- 
son who fought on their side for the destruc- 
tion of their enemies. As people progressed 
so did their ideas of God. This is not to say 
that God changed ; it is to underline that our 
ability to understand God changed. God was 
neither unfair nor withholding His true na- 
ture from the people of the early civiliza- 
tions; the people were simply not capable of 
grasping more of the knowledge of God at 
that time. 


How did this progress come? It came 
through the religiously gifted men of the 
various generations who were able to grasp 
more clearly God and His creation than any 
of their contemporaries. These visionaries, 
in turn, communicated this deeper and 
broader concept of religion to their fellow- 
men. Thus it became a common concept of 
all men and was transmitted to each succeed- 
ing generation. 


If these religious leaders had not had the 
benefit of all that had been handed down 


from generation to generation, they © 
never have started on the level that led 
deeper insight than had hitherto been 
perienced. They were indebted to the 
of the past for their foundation. 


Thus, even those who think they are 
dependent in their religious beliefs anc 
tivities are actually indebted to the po 
of the past as well as to their contempore: 
Further, we cannot live life effectively, v 
out others. Neither can we live a relig 
life effectively in solitude. 


Man was not made to live alone. 
showed us the truth of this at the tim 
creation, as recorded in Genesis (2:18) 
is not good that the man should be alop 
will make him a help meet for him.” Ai 
God created Eve as.a mate for Adam. 
from the beginning man has been a ¢ 
animal who is only at his best when 
sharing with others. 


This requirement of sharing is neces 
in all parts of our lives. We are 
dependent people. God has made us so.. 
is why we do not rely on ourselves alori 
a living, why we do not prescribe fon 
own illnesses, why we have others help) 
our education. We have been shaped 1 
environment in which we live. Whe 
think and believe has been conditioned +1 
people around us. In fact, it is impo 
for people to go into solitude without tt 
something with them from their actives 
—hbooks for reading, recordings of grea 
sic, perhaps a pet for entertainment and 
panionship. Or they may carry nothins 
terial, and so think they are taking nc 
with them. Yet the thoughts they thii 
solitude will be conditioned by their pai 
perience which were not in solitude. 


So we must admit that we are socii 
ings who are dependent upon and affect 
each other. Just as others affect us, 
have an effect on others, and we are resi 
ible for this effect. We are our bre 
keeper, as Cain learned when he hadi 
his brother, Abel, and the Lord asked 
“Where is Abel thy brother?” Genesis « 


Even if we be gifted men who seen 
to live effective religious lives witho> 
longing to any religious body, we stil] 
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the responsibility of our brothers. We can- 
not ignore our debt to the past nor our re- 
sponsibility to the future, to say nothing of 
the help we might be to our contemporaries. 
And it is highly questionable that even the 
especially gifted person can live effectively, 
that is, religiously, without sharing with 
others. Certainly it would not be possible 
to serve God as the Christian knows Him. 
God's Son spent His entire life in the serv- 
ie of His fellowmen. Throughout His 
teaching He made it clear, through example, 
that we must love our fellowmen as our- 
selves. He worshipped God in His house, as 
St. Luke records in his gospel, ‘as His cus- 
fom was, He went into the synagogue on the 


Sabbath day.” (St. Luke 4:16). Through 
the regular worship of His heavenly Father, 
Jesus was able to meet daily the exacting 
demands of His own earthly life. 

The Son of God acknowledged His need 
of His Father and His responsibility to His 
fellowmen by His identification with His re- 
gious group and His regular worship of 
God with them. If our Lord needed to wor- 
ship His Father every Sabbath day in the 
synagogue, surely we need nothing less than 
He to prepare us to live in our day and age. 
If we are to live effective Christian lives, we 
too must identify ourselves with the Church 
and worship God regularly with our fellow 
Christians. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY - October 24th 


CCp 

Drayer ofor he 
@ 

LU Cotes Ween 


Erernar God, we beseech thee 
for all who serve in the United Nations 
Organization. Grant thy blessing upon 
their endeavors to heal the wounds of 
the world through co-operation in edu- 
cation and other fields of human serv- 
ice; and may thy Holy Spirit so guide 
their deliberations in Council and 
Assembly, that all causes of strife may 
be removed, and peace and concord be 
secured among all the peoples of the 
earth; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 


iB Aan IR, Te), jf, Wikerona 1D)IB),. 


Editor of Forward Movement Publications 
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Unto The Altar Of God 


By ESTHER H. Davis 


5. THe WHOLE STATE OF CHRIST S CHURCH 


(b) In This Transitory Life 


This earthly life is but a transient thing 
and yet the troubles that we know are real. 
Our sufferings were enough to make Thee 
weep. Thou didst not plan it so, but made a 
Paradise where we could walk with Thee in 
sweet companionship, with joy and purity. 
The ills that we are heir to we brought upon 
ourselves through wilfull disobedience. Yet 
Thou dost not rebuke, but hast compassion 
for Thy erring flock. 


Like as a mother pitieth her children so 
dost Thou pity us when after bitter grief 
and wandering we turn at last to Thee. If 
only we would seek Thee earlier and turn to 
Thee through love, not from despair. Thou 
waitest ever patiently for this, yearning over 
us, Thy foolish ones, and longing to gather 
us close to Thy heart. Deep-rooted pride 
and stubbornness prohibit our surrender, 
while we in turn are yearning for the peace 
that Thou canst bring. Dissolve our pride 
and change our stubborn ways to steadfast- 
ness, that we may cling to Thee Who only 
makest our lives endurable. 


The world we live in is an ordered one, 
based upon laws not carelessly revoked. 
What we have sowed that must we reap. 
Our transitory lives are filled with sorrow, 
sickness, trouble, need, and these Thou dost 
alleviate but not dispel. We can bear them 
with fortitude and equanimity if Thou wilt 
be our comfort and our help. Thou knowest 
well our every need, for Thou wast once a 
Man. This knowledge brings us strength. 
When we are stunned and battered by temp- 
tation’s fierce onslaughts, almost beyond our 
power to resist, we are reminded of the wil- 
derness where Thou wast tried more fear- 
fully than we through forty days and nights, 
yet didst not yield. Each new temptation 
Thou didst meet with answers sent of God— 


“For it is written” was Thy reply, and 
can be ours too. 


Thou didst minister to every kind of sia 
ness when all Judea brought their pains; 
Thee. Still are we ill in body, mindy 
spirit and still w> need Thy healing min 
try. In the Val.ey of the Shadow we na 
fear no evil, for even there. Thou hast px 
ceded us. No evil can attend the ones w 
journey all the way, for Thou dost m 
them on the other side. But we who go p 
way with one we love and then return ald 
need Thy protection too. The grief, desp» 
rebelliousness and even loss of faith are e 
to be dreaded, for they attack our souls. 


When faced by debt or loss of our 7 
sessions we remember Thou wast homel 
with no place to lay Thy head. When in & 
pair we cease to try, Thou dost encour 
aus by Thine example. Sometimes we 
rejected and alone and find we have alloy, 
resentfulness to dispossess love from 
fickle hearts. In shame we bring her !x 
as we recall that it was love unclaimed # 
was Thy cross. And though the sorroy. 
it pierced Thy heart with mortal wou 
Thou didst forgive and Thy response ~ 
greater love, outpoured in fuller, rich alx 
dance. Never can we know final defeat, . 
Thou wast faced with that more devastat 
than any threatening us and on the cu 
didst vanquish it forever. 


Comfort and succour us in every ne 
with supernatural grace, which we n 
have, but also with the knowledge that 
Man Thou first didst meet and conc: 
every trial that can beset us here. W, 
Thou didst do in human strength we can 
must do too. And we shall, for Thou 1 
shown us how. Our feeble strength we d. 
cate to God. Our wills, rebellious thot 


} 
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they be, we strive to make conform to His 
alone. Our minds we fix on Him. And our 
inadequate and insufficient love we add to 
His unlimited supply, from which we draw 
that ours may be increased and_ purified. 


This is the trail that Thou didst blaze for us, 
and on the path made easy by Thy feet which 
trod it first we cannot fail to follow Thee and 
make our fleeting lives victorious. 


— To be continued ome 


At West Park -- August >» 1957 


Front row: (left to right): Fr. Harrison (in cape); Fr. Parsell (Prior of Bolahun) ; Fr. 
Atkinson (Assistant Superior); Fr. Turkington (Superior); Fr. Gunn (Prior of 
St. Andrew’s); Fr. Spencer (Prior of Mount Calvary); Fr. Parker. 


Back row: Fr. Whitall; Br. Michael; Fr. Adams; Fr. Hawkins; Fr. Bessom; Fr. Stevens; 
Fr. Bicknell; Fr. Whittemore; Br. Dominic; Fr. Baldwin; Br. George; Fr. Terry. 


Absent: Fr. Harris (called away to a funeral). At Mount Calvary: Fr. Tiedemann and 
Fr. Packard. At Bolahun: Bishop Campbell, Fr. Taylor and Fr. Gill. 
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Studies In Canon Law 


BY E. 


3URKE INLOW 


CHAT Ei iiy 


The “Decretum’” of Gratian—or Gratt- 
anus—ushered in a most glorious period of 
the canon law. It was a period resplendent 
with distinguished names—Alexander III, 
Innocent III, Gregory ID, Iiaiaexeermt IDV, 
Boniface VIII—‘mitred lawyers” Maitland 
once described them, recalling vividly the 
fact that the Papacy was the big prize of men 
renowned for their legal learning from the 
12th to the 15th century. It was a period of 
developing self-consciousness in the growth 
of canonical jurisprudence, a fact which led 
to the creation of a definite “corpus” or a 
definite body of law. It was a period of great 
political strife in which the theories of the 
canonists were put to the test and hammered 
out on the forge of imperial power. It was, 
finally, a period of great learning in which 
men thought seriously about the law and 
formulated principles which to this day have 
not been seriously questioned. 


From the tenth century onward, as we 
have seen in the preceding chapter, a great 
many compilations of the canon law were 
made, all of them relatively uncritical as to 
the genuineness of the matter taken, and 
most of them ill-arranged and discordant. 
They were superceded in the 12th century 
by a great work in which appears for the 
first time the product of a highly trained le- 
gal intelligence. It can hardly be denied that 
Gratian’s “Decretum,” as it is popularly 
called, is the most important doctrine to be 
found in the entire canon law. There are 
many reasons for this. In the first place, 
Gratian worked toward, if he did not actually 
establish, a jurisprudence of canon law. Cer- 
tainly the Decretum marked for the first 
time the product of a sharp inquiry into the 
very fundamentals of canon law. It was more 
than a lawyer’s book written for lawyers. It 
was a book of general application in which 
the basic principles of right and wrong, or 
truth and fiction, of power and service, were 
submitted to legal analysis. 


The second reason for the importanc 
the “Decretum” is that it actually bro 
into focus the conflicting elements of 
canons and thereby paved the way for 
complete systematization of the canon 
by Gregory IX.~Whereas Ivo, for exar 
one of the most distinguished of Grat 
predecessors and perhaps Gratian’s equ 
critical ability, was content to compile 
authorities in a manner often contradic 
the Decretum was a digest in which ma 
als were arranged and in which dou 
points arising out of the authorities were 
cussed and settled. Nothing of this 
had never been done before. 


The third reason for the importanc 
Gratian’s work is that it marks the be 
ning, in canon law, of the juristic pull to 
the Roman law rather than towards C 
tian theology. Henceforth, canon law < 
properly be said to be “non-theologi 
Consequently the Popes would use it in 
legislative efforts, but not in their sern 
The traditional appeal in Christian wri 
to the Church fathers had given way 
new legal concept of authority. 


A fourth reason for the importans 
the Decretum closely parallels the thire 
in a way appears to be diametrically opy 
to it. Actually Gratian’s works mark: 
first great effort made to emancipate 
canon law from its stem, the civil or Re 
law. In other words, while the canon 
emerged as a corpus under the egis « 
overwhelming authority resting in the 
man “Digest,” having once established 
as a branch of jurisprudence, it becar 
independent branch. In point of fact 
the 12th century on, the civil law ane 
canon law were the two great comp 
bodies of law in the western world. A- 
stage, the common law of England was 
beginning to emerge and it was drawit 
shape, and many of its principles, fror 
two older bodies. 
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Of Gratian, we know very little. He was 
orn in the first half of the 12th century, and 
ecame a monk in the monastery of St. Felix 
t Bolgna. He was a younger contemporary 
f Irnerius, the great restorer of Roman law 
i Latin Christendom, and it is possible that 
e studied under him. Legend has made him 
he younger brother of Peter Lombard, but 
lis might very well be wishful thinking on 
he part of those romantic souls of the 
hddle Ages who saw in Peter Lombard’s 
entences and Gratian’s Decretum, the same 
ystematic, harmonious, presentation of their 
spective subject matter. He taught at the 
lologna School of Law. Beyond this, we 
now nothing of Gratian. Such anonymity 
calls the humility and reticence of such 
_" legal giants as Maitland and Car- 
Za. 


The Decretum itself was published proba- 
y in 1139 or 1140. The full title, Discor- 
mtium canonum concordia@’ mean ‘“Con- 
dance of discordant canons,” and was well 
med. It was the achievement of this difh- 
lt task that earned Gratian the title of 
under of canon law. For if ever a master 
jurisprudence faced a formidable task of 
onstruction, Gratian did. Thirty-six col- 


tions of canon law are known to have been ~ 


ought into existence before the year 1150. 
heterogeneous a mass was, of course, 
ling the very spirit of the law. Conse- 
ently, when Pope Gregory VII launched 
ecclesiastical reforms, he did not overlook 
@ status of the canon law. As we have seen, 
work of Ivo (which was inspired by the 
jpe’s intention) marked the first constru- 
e effort to bring order out of chaos. While 
is true, this work was merely a compila- 
, in his introduction, Ivo did set out cer- 
2 rules of interpretation by which apparent 
onsistencies could be interpreted in terms 
greater or lesser authority. 


Once the work of Ivo had been accomp- 
ed, other canonists began to raise ques- 
is as to the purpose of all the amassed 
ections, to suggest rules of interpretation, 
to work toward some underlying theory 
hich a legal harmony could be resolved. 


Such works, on a very limited scale to be 
sure, were “De excommunicandis vitandis”’ 
by Bernold of Constance and “De misericor- 
dia et institia’” by Alger of Liege. Mean- 
while scholastic philosophy was moving well 
into its triumphant period. Anselm of Can- 
terbury had demonstrated that dialectical 
and speculative thought were not the foe but 
were actually an aid to faith. He was fol- 
lowed by Peter Abelard who in “Sic et Non” 
gave the method its form. That such sys- 
tematization of theological premises had at 
least an intellectual influence on Gratian’s 
work cannot be denied, because while the 
content may have differed, the methods of 
the theologians and the canonists were very 
similar. Developments in other fields of law 
were also making their influence felt. The 
early Middle Ages had forgotten the scien- 
tific jurisprudence of Justinian. It was a 
period content with bare compilations of 
facts. In 1070 that monumental work of Ro- 
man law, the Digest, was rediscovered. Then 
began the brilliant revival of the Roman law 
under Irnerius and others at Bologna which 
systematized legal science to the degree of 
excellence that its forms still furnish the un- 
derpinning for continental jurisprudence. 
The Bolognese glossators did not just re- 
produce materials. They took Justinian’s 
lawbooks and began to tighten them into a 
unity out of which, through the use of an 
immense network of cross-references, they 
could draw arguments from text. 


The monk Gratian made his appearance 
with the second generation of this new school 
of jurisprudence at Bologna. Irnerius was 
completing his work and new doctors—bul- 
garus, Martinus, Hugo, and Jacobus—were 
at work. That all of these men had tremend- 
ous influence on Gratian there is no doubt. 
In fact, in the Decretum, the young monk 
freely acknowledges his debt to Roman law 
sources and he actually, on more than one 
occasion, introduces material straight from 
the Roman texts. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that Gratian’s Decretum is largely the 
product of Roman law. On the contrary, he 
uses materials from both ecclesiastical and 
secular sources, from sources old and new 
disciplinary and doctrinal, authentic and 
forged. He quotes letters, episcopal statues 
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patristic writings, penitentials, formularies, 
liturgical books, Holy Scripture, capitular- 
ies, as well as other sources. By and large, 
however, the great bulk of his material seems 
to be drawn from the works of Anselm, Bur- 
chard and Ivo. 


STRUCTURE 

The Decretum of Gratian consists of two 
things. On the one hand it consists of a col- 
lection far surpassing in completeness and 
logic, all previous collections. That actually 
is the meaning of the term Decretum (or De- 
creta as the term is used earlier )—the de- 
crees of the Church. The second part of 
Gratian’s work was his own commentary, a 
didactic textbook if one wishes, which took 
the controversial texts and gave them a rea- 
soned unity. Gratian does this as follows: 
He will open with an authoritative proposi- 
tio. If it is generally accepted throughout 
the Church, he regards it as valid and it 
stands. If, however, he finds opinion divided, 
He takes the opposing statements and tries 
to reconcile them by determining which is 
the more recent statement, (he considers the 
law of the Church to be progressive), or 
which is the more authoritative, or which is 
the universal rule, (as opposed to the local), 
or which is the general rule (as opposed to 
the exception). If, out of these various ap- 
proaches, he is unable to establish the propo- 
sition as a rule, he finds which rule has been 
followed in the Roman Church and accepts 
that as authoritative. 


Once Gratian has established the certainty 
of a rule, he proceeds with subdivisions and 
distinctions, treating them as deductions 
from the main rule and adjusting the sup- 
porting texts. Occasionally he assumes a 
controversy and discusses the main as well 
as the secondary issues. Throughout, he ac- 
companies his authoritative matter with his 
own commentary. 


The manner of reading the Decretum en- 
ters at this point. As we shall see later, the 
Decretum consists of three parts, each di- 
vided into a number of distinctions. Each 
distinction is subdivided into a number of 
Dicta Gratiani and Canons. In former times, 
this part was cited merely by the initial 
words of the canons, but the modern method 


of citation is by abbreviating as foll 
C.25.D.63: this means the 25th canon of 
63rd distinction. Occasionally, as in Par 
where there are a number of cause, or | 
cases, propounded by Gratian, the reac 
will be different. In this case the quest 
or quastiones are answered in a numbe 
canons. Thus the citation, C.36.C.1] 
means the 36th canon of the 7th questio 
the 2nd cause. 


There is no doubt but what the Decre 
was characterized by great learning, t 
logical ordering of his materials, and | 
discernment rare for his time. But Gre 
was not infallible. Many of his conclus 
were wrong and were subsequently di 
proved in papal decretals. Neither did 
own commentary ever réceive the foz 
sanction of the papacy. In fact, althe 
Gratian’s Decretum stands as the first } 
in the Corpus Juris of the western Ch 
it muse be remembered that its authori 
the authority of a great textbook—not us 
the authority of Coke on Littleton in 
mon law countries. It was not at the 
and never has been “enacted” law. It 
note of incidental interest that Gratian’s: 
cretum has never been published in Eng 


The Decretum, as mentioned above, i 


‘vided into three parts. The first—anc 


our purpose here, the most important—1: 
titled “De jure nature et constitutionis. 
presents the sources of law, the Church’ 
ganization and administration, the ordin: 
and ranking of the clergy, the election: 
consecration of bishops, the authority of 
ates and primates. Tie second part tt 
of the procedure of ecclesiastical court! 
likewise states the law regulating the 4 
erty of the church, the law respecting m 
and the contract of marriage. Gratian qj 
St. Jerome’s dictum that a monk out « 
cloister dies spiritually, like a fish op 
water, and he takes the traditional vie 
marriage that it is the lesser of two evils 
conjugal intercourse is more to be dé 
than fornication). One sentence of Grat: 
howecer, on this subject is not withor 
poetry. Marriage, he tells us, is like 

voyage, for even as he who goes by ship: 
jects himself to many perils nor is he 
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by his own impulses but by the winds, so is 
tt with the man that has a wife! 

The third part of Gratian’s Decretum is 
levoted tothe Sacraments and to the Liturgy. 


FIRST PART 

Gratian—to return now to the first part 
which contains 101 distinctions divided ‘nto 
sanons—opens his first distinction with an 
examination of the universal principles of 
justice and expedience. “It is jus naturale 
which is contained in the Law and the Gos- 
del, by which everyone is commanded to do 
(9 another as he would be done by and for- 
ydden to inflict on him what he does not 
wish to happen to himself.” “By its authori- 
y,’ the first distinction continues, ‘the jus 
aturale prevails over custom and constitu- 
ion. Whatever in customs or writings is 
“ontrary to the jus naturale is to be held vain 
ind invalid.” 


The term “jus naturale” is, of course, the 
id “natural law” of the Roman law. In fact 
he sentences just quoted themselves recall 
he familiar opening of Justinian’s Institutes 
nd the Digest and were undoubtedly drawn 
0 parallel them. Yet the concept of jus na- 
urale was not, to Gratian, necessarily non- 
shristian. He knew perfectly well that St. 
Ambrose, the greatest legalist among the 
arly church Fathers, had very early in his 
areer taken Cicero’s “De Officiis” and al- 
nost completely Christianized it. As Cicero 
ad already taken his place among the early 
ropounders of the natural law doctrine, it 
snot difficult to see as between Cicero and 
t. Ambrose, two developing strands of that 
al concept emerge just as they recon- 
erged centuries later in the thinking of 
Tatian. 


In his third distinction, Gratian proceeds 
) develop these juridical principles further. 
irst and most important is the fact that all 
W must rest ‘‘divinely” in nature. ‘Since 
lerefore nothing is commanded by natural 
w other than what God wills to be, and 
thing is forbidden except what God pro- 
bits, and since nothing may be found in the 
Monical scripture except what is in divine 
ws, the laws will rest divinely in nature.” 
atian then goes on to argue that whatever 
‘contrary to the divine will or canonical 


; 


scripture is likewise opposed to natural law. 
Consequently, anything that will “give way,” 
as he puts it, before the divine law or Holy 
Scripture “over that ought the jus naturale 
to prevail.” It is apparent from the position 
that Gratian takes here, that secular legisla- 
tion contrary to natural law invalidates itself. 


This point, of course, brings the modern 
reader to the point of Gratian’s argument 
and it 1s here that the entire plan of the De- 
cretum becomes clear. Gratian presents, 
first, the universal principles of justice as 
they emerge in the concept of natural law. 
Second, he presents a series of definitions of 
different kinds of laws and shows how they 
owe their validity and even perhaps their 
intelligibility to their universality and not 
their particularity. He lays down principles 
in the fourth distinction, for example, that 
laws should be just and possible of fulfill- 
ment. They should be according to Nature 
and the customs of the country. They should 
be needful, useful, free from obscurity, not 
made for private convenience but for the 
common good. From there, Gratian moves 
into more specific material. He has already 
in distinction III separated ecclesiastical and 
civil law. He has made clear and now in 
later distinctions continues to emphasize the 
fact, that the whole body of law, including 
the canons passed by the early councils are 
expressly issued to the world by the author- 
ity-of the Pope and obtain as the result of 
that authority. All things lie in logical sub- 
jection to the Christian church, therefore. 
Here authority as the determining agent of 
the jus naturale as well as the propounding 
authority effectuates the dominion. 


2FFECT 

It goes without saying that the tremendous 
effort of Gratian immediately broadened the 
sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction as it ap- 
plied to the Papacy. In fact, from the time 
of the publication of the Decretum, as was 
pointed out above, the canon law stood side 
by side with the civil law as a distinct and 
rival body of learning. Both were taught and 
developed in the universities by separate fa- 
culties but by very similar methods. Students 
of canon law were known as decretiste. Stu- 
dents of civil law were known as legiste. 
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‘He shall give His Angels charge over thee.’”? — Psalm 91:11. 
2nd. 


The Feast of the Holy Guardian Angels is on October 


| 
| 
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The former moved toward the degree of 
doctor decretorum; the latter toward the 
doctor legum. A man taking both degrees— 
and this was the great academic prize dur- 
ing the century following Gratian—was 
titled doctor utriusque juris. Eventually, 
however, work in both fields became a physi- 
eal impossibility as the Church moved to re- 
strict the studies of its own men. Pope 
Honorius III in 1219 issued a mandate for- 
bidding priests to study Roman law at the 
same time prohibiting its teaching at the 
University of Paris. 


The term Corpus Juris Canonici as under- 
stood in the Western Church prior to the 
Council of Trent referred to the following 
private collections and official codes: 
(c. 1140) 

(1234) 

Liber Sextus (Decretales Bonifacii VIII) 
(1317) 

. Extravagantes Johannis XXII (1500) 
(1500) 


|. Decretum Gratiani 
. Decretalia Gregorii IX 
(1298) 


ee a ay: 


. Clementines (Clement V) 


) 
)}. Extravagantes Communes 


The official codes are those of Gregory IX, 
Boniface VIII, and Clement V. The others 
me private. Of the entire Corpus Juris 
Canonici, the Decretum of Gratian composes 


1 full halt. 


During the 150 years following the ap- 
Jearance of the Decretum, a brilliant sue- 
ession of lawyers held the papal throne. 
Many of these Popes were marked men from 
he very beginning. Alexander III, for ex- 
imple, was the pupil of Gratian himself. In- 
1ocent III was the pupil of Huguccio, cer- 
ainly one of the greatest of the canonists. 
Jutstanding pieces of scholarship are identi- 
ied with the names of Alexander IIT and 
nnocent IV. Perhaps the former affords the 
nost typical case study of the canon lawyer 
vho became Pope. Born in Sienna, Orland 
Jandinelli, the future Alexander III very 
arly became a teacher of canon law in the 
Jologna Law School and eventually assumed 
he title of Master, a term somewhat analo- 
‘ous to that of a full professor in a modern 
miversity. He composed the earliest com- 
ientary on Gratian, the famous Summa 
fagistri Rolandi. The Summa is important 
ecause it shows clearly—even perhaps more 
learly than Gratian himself understood— 


the emancipation of the canon law from the 
Roman. He was created cardinal in 1150, 
papal chancellor in 1153 and became pope in 
1159. During his reign, he carried on a pro- 
tracted struggle against Frederick Barba- 
rossa and obliged Henry II of England to 
purge himself for the murder of St. Thomas 
Beckett. It is not surprising that a man who 
had once, as a student, propounded a legal 
theory of papal and church supremacy, 
should, when finally invested with the office 
of Pope, have labored so strenuously to give 
that theory a sense of history. In fact, be-= 
cause of this very succession of mitred law- 
yers who were themselves able and forceful 
men, the theory of papal supremacy that had 
begun with Gratian, was to become a reality 
within a hundred years. 


Much of the credit, we know now, for this 
extraordinary rise to power, must go to 
groundwork laid by Popes Alexander III 
and Innocent III. The register of both Popes 
exceeds 4000 decretals, many of the decre- 
tals being in the form of appeals from the 
special judicature of particular countries— 
litigation which in its very nature gave added 
strength to the Papal position. It is probable 
that during this period, the Papal Court was 
the finest legal court in the world and as the 
Pope in many cases sat himself in person, it 
is very probable that he neither suffered fools 
gladly nor accredited the opponents of papal 
sovereignty. The humorous story is told of 
an English advocate in a case on appeal who 
ventured to question a papal ruling by stat- 
ing that the law was taught differently in 
England to which the elegant and austere 
Innocent III replied that such a view could 
only come from people who drank English 
beer ! 


The extensive activity of these papal 
courts soon rendered Gratian’s Decretum, if 
not obsolete, at least lacking in comprehen- 
sion. Consequently, five compilations of de- 
cretals were added to the Decretum as sup- 
plementary material over the next forty 
years. They were Bernhard of Pavia’s Bre- 
viarium Extravagantium (c.1199)—(the 
term extravagantium comes from the des- 
cription by medieval lawyers of ‘‘decretales 
extra Decretum Gratiani vagantes” or sim- 
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ply “decretales extravagantes” ) ; the: collec- 
tion of John of Wales (c.1200), the collection 
of Beneventanus (c.1210) made at the re- 
quest of Innocent III; a collection known as 
Compilatio TV made in 1217 by Innocent ine 
himself and a fifth collection, Compilatio V 
(1226) made by Honorius III. Of the five 
compilations, the first is the most important, 
primarily for the classification devised to 
give it effectiveness. Its arrangement fol- 
lowed the hexameter judew, judicum, clerus, 
connubia, crimen. Each of these five books 
were broken down into subtitles following 
the five headings of the Digest. Under judex 
was treated the ecclesiastical offices and 
judges; under judicum, procedure in con- 
tentious litigation ; under clerus, personal re- 
lations, duties and matters of property ; under 
connubia, marriages ; under crimen, criminal 
law, procedure and penalties. 


DECRETALS OF GREGORY IX 

However official these new additions to 
the body of the canon law may have been— 
and the last two compilations were issued 
under a papal bull—they were still marked 
by repetition, contradictions, and prolixity. 
More than that, mounting litigation was ever 
and again breaking down the syntax of the 
law. In order to remedy this situation, there- 
fore, Pope Gregory IX intrusted to Ray- 
mond of Pennaforte the work of reducing 
this vast body of documentary material into 
coherent form. Raymond was chaplain to 
the Pope, but, more important, he was Pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Bologna as 
well. For four years he labored at this work 
and finally in 1234 published his findings 
under the simple title of the Decretales of 
Gregory IX. It was a brilliant success. In 
the preface, which was in fact a Papal bull, 
the work was justified by claiming for it an 
authenticity denied to earlier collections. It 
immediately abrogated the five compilations 
that had followed the publication of Gratian’s 
Decretum, but what seems more strange is 
that the Bull did not affect the position of the 
Decretum itself. For in a very real sense, 
the Decretals of Gregory IX were designed 
to be the Code of Law, designed to be em- 
ployed in schools and ecclesiastical courts 
exclusively. Be that as it may, the Decretals 
of Gregory thenceforth took its place behind 


Gratian’s Decretum as the second great co 
pilation of the Corpus Juris Canonici. 


The material for the Decretals was, | 
the work of Gratian, drawn broadly. H 
Scripture, the writings of the Fathers, 
church councils, papal decretals, and the ¢ 
law were all invested with the authority 
the canon. Of the 1971 chapters, howe. 
almost 1150 are taken from the constitutic 
bulls, and briefs of Alexander IIT and In 
cent III. The Constitutions of the Late 
Councils of 1148-and 1179 are included 
toto and account for another sizeable port 
of the Decretals. 


The plan of the Decretals follows the € 
lier division of materials into five books: 
dex, judicum, clerus, connubia, crimen. T] 
I of the first book deals with the doctrine 
the Trinity, following Title I of Justiniz 
Code. Title II deals with the constitut 
of the Church and places the decretal alx 
mere private opinion. Title II] deals v 
rescripts and Title IV deals with cust! 
The Decretals declared that no custom ~ 
valid which allowed the voice of the pec 
to control ecclesiastical affairs. Other ez 
titles are concerned with elections, episc¢ 
translations, use of the pall, ordinations, 


Book II contains 30 titles mostly « 
cerned with jurisdictions, legal proceedin 
etc. Book III has 50 titles and deals x 
clergy. Book IV is concerned with marri, 
It is interesting that the opening words 
this book correspond exactly with the r 
and regulations of the Roman law in 
days of the Empire rather than with the | 
decrees of the Church—*A marriage is m 
by agreement between the contracting > 
ties ...”. This position was not subsequ: 
ly upheld by the Council of Trent w 
placed the presence of a priest and his b» 
diction as being essential to a marriage. 
nally, Book V deals with crimes and - 
cedures. 


LIBER SEXTUS 

The period from the death of Pope G 
ory IX to the enthronement of Boni 
VIII was a period of continued activity. 
the papal courts. Innocent IV, the pub 
tion of whose famous “Commentaries or 
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Decretals” is a landmark in the history of 
canon law, issued a large number of decre- 
tals as Pope which he collected and divided 
into 28 titles with 42 chapters. Alexander 
IV, Clement IV, Uran IV also issued decre- 
tals in large numbers. To this period, too, 
belong the decrees of the Ist and 2nd coun- 
cils of Lyons (1245-74). It was not until 
1298, however, that these materials, together 
with the legislation of Boniface himself were 
compiled and added to the body of the canon 
law under the title of the Liber Sextus of 
Boniface VIII. The title was a reminder of 
the fact that to the five books which formed 
the Decretals of Gregory IX had now been 
added a sixth. 

The content of the Sext, as the collection 
is usually called, is of little interest to the 


modern student except for the inclusion in 
it of the deposition passed by Innocent IV 
Boon Emperor Frederick II. Its juridical 
value, however, at the time, rated it equally 
with the Decretals of Gregory. 
CLEMENTINES 

| Only 19 years after the third collection of 
decretals had been added to the Corpus Juris 
(Canonici, the fourth, the so-called Clemen- 
tines, appeared. They were promulgated by 
Pope John XXII in 1317, although the work 
itself is the product of John’s predecessor, 
Clement V—which fact aceounts for the title. 
Clement had published several constitutions 
many at the Council of Vienne in France 
m 1313—and these were collected by his suc- 
essor for inclusion in the canon. The collec- 
ion is particularly important as representing 
the period of the so-called “Babylonian 
aptivity’ of the Papacy. 


EXTRAVAGANTES 

The two final additions to the Corpus 
Juris Canonici were not made for over 200 
years. In 1501-03, Jean Chappuis published 
20 bulls of Pope John XXII known as the 
Ixtravagantes Johannis XXII, and a series 
of decretals running from Boniface VIII to 
Sixtus IV, including the Bull, Unam Sane- 
tam of Boniface VIII, known as the Extrav- 
agantes Communes. With this publication, 
the old Corpus Juris Canonici became com- 
plete. 


EDITIONS 

The term Corpus Juris Canonici was first 
apphed to the collection of six works by Pope 
Gregory XIII in 1582 when the first official 
edition of the Corpus was published on his 
order. This official edition was published 
under the editorial supervision of Francis 
Pegna and Sixtus Fabri. Since that time, 
the Corpus Juris Canonici has been repub- 
lished several times—with and without gloss. 
The best glossated edition is that of Lyons, 
1671, in 3 volumes. This does not, however, 
contain the partes decis@. A fine edition in 
the French language is that edited by Claud 
Pelletier, Paris, 1687. This has been reprin- 
ted at least as late as 1891. Of the editions 
without gloss, the best are those of Justus 
Henning Bohmer; Halle, 1747;-Aem. 
Richter, Leipzig, 1833, and a second edition 
of Richter, by Friedberg, Leipzig, 1877-81. 
3ohmer gives the text according to his own 
critical opinion. Richter and Friedberg give 
the Roman text, and add their own critical 
notes and variations. In Richter’s edition, 
incidentally, the Decretum of Gratian takes 
up 1500 pages of small type. 


It is important here to see that the early 
history of the canon law divides into two 
periods, of which Gratian is generally con- 
sidered to be the watershed. Scholars like 
to describe the period which precedes the 
publication of Gratian’s Decretum as the Jus 
Antiquum. It begins with the disciplinary 
decrees of general and local councils, con- 
tinues in the 4th century to be supplemented 
by the decisions of Popes in cases brought to 
them for judgment, and ends with the ap- 
pearance of various collections of varying 
degrees of importance. It should be pointed 
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The second half of this early period of 
canon law—to distinguish it from the m 
ern canon law—is known as the Jus Nov 


out that the closing years of this first period 
were marked by a vigorous study of the great 
Roman Digest which certainly had its effect 


upon the creation of a jurisprudence of canon and consists of those laws we on 

law. It should be further pointed out that as Church between the nuddle of the = 
an authoritative exposition of the law of the tury to the Reformation, a period in W 

Church, there is little concerted effort in the the law of the Church was chiefly tounc 
early centuries to do more than recognize a official codes issued by the Papacy. oii 
general authority of the Church. Actually, codes are summed up under the pi g 
the papal principle of the pope as the su- Corpus Juris Canonici. The ie 
preme legislative authority does not establish fied, formed the body of the law of t te | 
itself until the time of Gratian which perhaps ern Church throughout the late Middle / 
accounts for the fact that the decisive strug- and was the law obeyed by the west 
gles between Church and State do not occur chtirch in its entirety. | Not until the Re 
until after the publication of Gratian’s work. mation was the monolithic character of | 
The attempt to free the Church from the civil dominance by the legal authority at Ré 
authority was much the larger concern of to be shattered. 

this early period. — To be continued — 

Ce OOO BOO OG O GOGO OUOUOIE BOE 


Taste and Eat 


CHRISTINE FLEMING HEFFNER 


What is this now done to us who wait with hands outstretched, 
With thirsty hearts and bended knees to have ? 
Like as children weary of their play, 

Cease for repast and never understand 

The needfulness of this thy undertake, 

So we for one brief moment in our round 

Of toying acts, stop to be given bread, 

Not knowing how it nourishes, sustains, 

And keeps us irom the death that hangs o’erhead, 
Nor, drinking, comprehend how can this cup 
Refresh, renew, sustain our strength to live. 
Like as nurserylings we take and eat, 
Unthinking what the cost of bread and drink, 
Nor can be wholly conscious of the love 

‘That pays the cost 

That we may live. 

All unaware 

The wisdom that so knows our needfulness, 
The power that provides, 

But at the hands of nursemaids take the bread 
And sip the drink, 

And say a dutiful brief thanks 

And go our way, 


ERIM INGEN TET GEGEN GENIN GION INTE 


¥y New-vigoured back to our brief round of daily play. 
a 
BO BOIVO GVA GAVAGOVBA GOA VIVA IAN ASIII 
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October Saints 


aay A. Susiine om ©), S. ISI. 


It is surprising sometimes to realize how 
little is known for certain about some of our 
Lord’s closest disciples. Saints Simon and 
Jude, for instance, whose feast falls on Octo- 
ber 28, are hardly more than names. Simon, 
surnamed the Zealot, appears only in the lists 
of apostles, and the traditions of his activities 
after the Resurrection are so varied and con- 
ficting as to be almost valueless. It is thought 
hat his surname indicates, not that he be- 
onged to the revolutionary Zealot party 
hich was one of the thorns in the side of the 
oman administration in Palestine, but sim- 
ty that he had become known, before being 
alled by Jesus, as one who was extremely 
fealous for the Jewish faith. 


jude, who seems to be more or less arbi- 
marily paired with Simon, was a brother of 
lames the Less, first bishop of Jerusalem, 
nd thus very possibly a blood relative of 
tur Lord. During the conversation after the 
last Supper, he asked a question which ex- 
essed the general puzzlement of the group 
[their Master’s strange words: “Lord, how 
il You show Yourself to us and not to the 
forld?’’ Later, as an apostle, he wrote a 
ort pastoral letter which in the next cen- 
ity, after some controversy, was recognized 
} genuine and included in the New Testa- 
ent canon. Nothing more appears to be 
hown of him. 

= 

About St. Luke, on the other hand, it is 
issible to piece together a fair amount of 
formation, both from his own writings and 
bm references to him by St. Paul. A Greek 
ing in the Syrian metropolis of Antioch, 
was an educated man and a physician. 
Be ‘we’ passages in the Acts of the 
Dostles indicate that he first joined St. Paul 
Troas, in Asia Minor, on the eve of the 
pstle’s first venture into Europe. He seems 
have remained with him almost constantly 
reafter, and is often mentioned in the odds 


It was possibly during Paul’s first impri- 
sonment, at Caesarea in Palestine, that Luke 
collected some of the material which he later 
incorporated into his Gospel. The way in 
which he writes of the Annunciation and the 
Nativity suggests that he may well have had 
these stories from the lips of our Lady her- 
self; and while there is no proof that he 
talked with other of our Lord’s immediate 
circle, it would be strange if St. Paul’s close 
friend had not had some contact with them. 
His Gospel in its completed form appeared 
several vears later, after the death of St. 
Paul, and was followed by the Acts. Some 
have thought that he planned a third book, 
to take up where Acts leaves off, but if so, 
it was never written. Perhaps death came 
too quickly, though we have no evidence that 
he suffered martyrdom. His feast is cele- 
brated on October 18. 


= Sg 

By the middle of the third century, the 
Church, of whose first martyrs St. Luke had 
written, had undergone a number of further 
persecutions. Most of these were local af- 
fairs, but in 250, under the emperor Decius, 
one was initiated throughout the empire. 
Fortunately, it ended the following year with 
Decius’ death, but havoc had already been 
wreaked in many places. The church in Gaul 
had suffered considerably, and the stronger 
Roman church decided to send men to help 
repair the damage. Three of these traveled 
north to the neighborhood of the island city 
of Paris: Denys or Dionysius, a bishop ; his 
deacon Eleutherius; and a priest named 
Rusticus. The numerous conversions which 
they made apparently angered the priests of 
the various cults in the vicinity, and some- 
time about 275 all three were beheaded and 
thrown into the Seine. The body of Denys 
was retrieved and buried by a Christian lady, 
Catulla, and a chapel was later built over his 
tomb, as was commonly done in honor of 
martyrs. In later years this evolved into a 
magnificent abbey, and the veneration of St. 
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Denys became a French national devotion. 
a: f yay ewes (OYos sq- 
The feast of the three martyrs is October 9. 


— ih — 

Probably in the same century, but farther 
south, in Aquitaine, a girl named Faith also 
suffered martyrdom. While the information 
we have is very uncertain, it seems that Da- 
cian, the governor of Spain, had crossed the 
Pyrenees in some official capacity, and that 
Faith’s Christianity was called to his atten- 
tion. If so, the girl must have suffered quite 
a variety of tortures, as Dacian was particu- 
larly ingenious in devising them for Chris- 
tians. In the end she was burnt to death. Her 
relics were preserved, and her shrine at the 
abbey of Conques was famous in the Middle 
Ages. She is remembered_on October 6. 

Yo 

Late in the third century, the monastic 
movement became an important element in 
the Church’s life. Following the example of 
the great Anthony, men of all ranks left 
home and fortune and took up a life of pen- 
ance and prayer in the wide solitudes of the 
Egyptian desert. Here and there, communi- 
ties of a sort developed around the cells of 
various renowned hermits, and the “abbots,” 
as they were called, passed on to their dis- 
ciples the knowledge they had gained of God 
and holy things. To one of these communi- 
ties, led by St. Anthony himself, there came 
sometime in the first decade of the fourth 
century a teen-aged boy from Palestine, 
named Hilarion. He stayed for two months ; 
then he returned to his home in Gaza, di- 
vided his fortune among the poor—presum- 
ably his parents were not living—and retired 
to a hut in the desert nearby. In a few years, 
reports of his holiness and the wonders he 
performed—amazing cures, exorcisms, mir- 
aculous conversions—began to draw disciples 
to him, and eventually Hilarion found the 
local desert getting uncomfortably crowded. 
In 360, when he was nearly seventy years 
old, he contrived to evade his followers and 
make his way to Egypt, where he hoped to 
find again the solitude in which he could de- 
vote himself wholly to God. Politics, how- 
ever, interfered, and the emperor, Julian the 
Apostate, fearing his influence, ordered his 
arrest. He thereupon moved to Libya, and 


later to Sicily, where one of his Palestini 
disciples, long on his trail, discovered hi 
Soon the old man was again surrounded 
a crowd of followers. He had to move tw 
more—to Dalmatia and finally to Cyprus 
before he at last escaped forever from 1 
world he had been fleeing since his tee 
He died about 371, and is remembered 
October 21. 
= 8e— 

The not infrequent confusion of two. 
more saints with the same name is usu 
unintentional. In at least one case, howev 
it seems to have been quite deliberate. 
the twelfth century a wandering sche 
named Simeon arrived at the Benedict 
monastery of Monte Cassino with a da 
ment which he claimed had been compa 
late in the sixth century. It told of the m 
tyrdom of Placidus, one of St. Benedii 
early disciples, in Sicily, and was purpe 
edly written by Gordian, a companioni 
Placidus. Actually, internal evidence al 
is sufficient to expose the document as a 
gery—Placidus and his companions w 
supposedly killed by Saracens from Sy 
for refusing to worship Moloch and Rt 
phan; in reality the Saracens did not re 
Spain till over a century later, nor Sicily 
a century after that, and by that time * 
were Mohammedans whose war-cry ~ 
“There is no God but Allah!’ Simeon 
pears to have combined a local Sicilian 
of a martyr named Placidus, or Plac: 
dating from the fourth century at the lar 
with the one or two references in the wr- 
life of St. Benedict to his young diss 
Placidus, who died sometime around 
The forgery gained popular credence, |! 
ever, and the martyr’s feast, on Octobe 
still shows traces of the confusion. 


—=fs<[ == 

In the fifth and sixth centuries, the pee 
of northern and western Europe wer 
large part either pagans or Arians, 
Christians in these regions were missiont 
almost by definition. One who took his; 
sionary vocation seriouly was Remigius, 
in 459, at the startlingly early age of tw) 
two, was elected bishop of the city of R 
The country around Reims was Re | 


| 
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y the Franks, one of the few large tribes 
ot converted to Arianism during the west- 
ard migration across Europe. Remigius 
t out to make them Catholic Christians, 
nd in 496 or 497 he baptized Clovis, the 
rankish king, and a large number of his 
arriors. Clovis’ conversion appears to have 
sen politically valuable both to the Franks 
id to the remnant of the western empire, 
) that it is hard to estimate the sincerity of 
s Christian profession; however, it is cer- 
in that he was most generous to Remigius 
ith land and money, and the bishop was 
le to build and endow many churches with 
e royal bounty. The two remained closely 
sociated, and two of the four extant letters 
Remigius are addressed to Clovis, Aside 
am his relations with his famous convert, 
emigius’ life appears to have been very 
uch like that of any bishop. There was a 
rtain amount of Arian teaching in the dio- 
se, which he had to counteract; there was 
new bishop in Rome, and Remigius wrote 
congratulate him on his election; and 
re were all the thousand and one daily de- 
s of a bishop’s work. Doubtless he was 
d to lay down his burden when in 533, 
t he had been 74 years in the episcopate, 
1 called him home. His feast is celebrated 
October 1. 


= Se 
he theme of the rich and important man 
ying his poor neighbor’s insignificance 
contentment has sometimes been worn 
ty thin by too much repetition, but it 
ains a very real truth, and not a few men 
women in high worldly places have been 
to lay aside their power and wealth and 
te themselves to the lowliest tasks, or 
race the hidden life of the contemplative 
k or nun. Such was Etheldreda, princess 
he English kingdom of East Anglia in 
mid-seventh century. Daughter of the 
erful king Anna, she was married very 
g to a minor prince, Tonbert, with 
she never actually lived in wedlock. 
ied fairly soon, and after five years of 
whood she married again, this time to 
id of Northumbria, who is said to have 
only fourteen at the time. Since he was 
g enough to be not overly interested in 
jage anyway, it was not too difficult for 


Wilfrid, archbishop of York and a good 
friend of Etheldreda, to persuade him to let 
her become a nun at the abbey of Colding- 
ham. However, before long it began to look 
as if he might change his mind and demand 
her back; so with two companions she set 
out secretly for the south. Once in East 
Anglia, she established herself on the estate 
of Ely, given her by her first husband, and 
founded what became Ely Minster. We 
know little of her life thereafter, which is 
doubtless as she would wish; she died at Ely 
in 679, and her feast is on October 17. 
— ih — 

The eleventh century was an unsettled 
time in England. The Danes, who had been 
subdued in the ninth and tenth centuries by 
Alfred the Great and his immediate succes- 
sors, were on the move again, and this time 
it seemed as if they could not be stopped. 
Ethelred, king in the first years of the cen- 
tury, was aptly surnamed “the Unready,” 
and the people were just as glad when his 
death brought to the throne his strong son 
Edmund Ironside. But Edmund’s reign was 
very soon cut short by death, and Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, was master of England. 


Ethelred had left two other sons, Edward 
and Alfred, who, being only children at the 
time of the Danish conquest, were hastily 
sent across the Channel to be brought up at 
the court of the Duke of Normandy, to 
whom they were related through their 
mother, Emma. We are not told much of 
Alfred, but Edward, as he grew up, com- 
bined great piety with a real love of hunting 
and the other pleasures of a Norman noble- 
man. In 1035, on the death of Sweyn’s son 
Canute, he and Alfred returned to England 
in hopes of regaining the crown, but were de- 
feated, and Alfred killed, by Canute’s ille- 
gitimate son Harold, who had seized the 
throne. He in turn was succeeded by another 
son, Harthacanute, on whose death in 1042 
Edward, the last surviving son of Ethelred, 
was called by acclamation to rule the king- 
dom. 


Edward’s reign was a time of needed peace 
for the troubled land. A Norwegian invasion 
kept the Danes occupied elsewhere, and 
since Edward had no particular personal am- 
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bitions, he was willing to accept a certain 
amount of control from the English earls, 
though his preference was always for the 
Normans with whom he had grown up. Per- 
haps what commended him most in the eyes 
of the common people was that he managed 
to make his personal income suffice for the 
expenses of government—which medieval 
kings were always supposed to do, but rarely 
did. He remitted some existing taxes, and 
generally sought the welfare of the people. 
He greatly desired to make a pilgrimage to 
Rome, but his advisers convinced him that it 
would be bad for the country to have its king 
absent for so many months, and he made up 
for it by having \Westminster Abbey rebuilt. 
He had the joy of seeing it dedicated only a 
week before his death in 1066. Popular 
opinion canonized him long before his for- 
mal canonization in 1161; his feast is on 


October 13. 
== 


The same city of Reims whose bishop had 
baptized Clovis at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, became for a time in the eleventh cen- 
tury the home of perhaps a greater saint, 
Bruno, whose feast falls on October 6. Born 
in Cologne in 1030, Bruno studied both at 
Reims and at Paris, and eventually became 
chancellor of the diocese of Reims—an im- 
portant post when the ecclesiastical courts 
claimed and handled much of the business 
which has since passed to secular courts. 
From this he moved to the headship of the 
episcopal school, which office involved being 
a sort of superintendent of all the diocesan 
schools. Then, sometime in the 1070's, the 
old bishop was succeeded by Manasses, a 
newcomer who speedily won the cordial de- 
testation of the entire diocese by his open im- 
piety and violence. The situation came to a 
head when Bruno and two other clergy 
carried an official complaint to the pope, and 
obtained Manasses’ deposition—only to find, 
on their return, that the latter had no inten- 
tion of submitting, and had confiscated most 
of their property in their absence. Finally, 
however, Manasses was ousted; and Bruno, 
to his horror, saw himself almost certain to 
be elected as his successor. A bishopric was 
the last thing he wanted, for in 1077, perhaps 


partly because of the sad_ state of thin 
under Manasses, he and two companic 
had made a vow to become monks. Desp 
his excellent achievements and the este 
in which he was held in the secular Chur 


—— 
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ST. BRUNO — CARTHUSIAN FCQUNDE: 


Bruno wanted to keep that vow. He? 
Reims precipitately, and made his way ss 
to Molesmes, where in 1075 had been for 
ed what was to evolve into the Cisterm 
Order. But Molesmes, austere as was 
life, failed to satisfy him, and with six @ 
panions he pressed farther south to the > 
cese of Grenoble, whose bishop, Hug 
Chateau-neuf, welcomed the would-be mi 
and placed at their disposal a high Al 
location known as Chartreuse. It wi 
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‘ocky, desolate spot, but to Bruno it was per- 
ect. Here could be lived the life of silence 
ind contemplation to which he aspired ; and 
lere, in 1084, the seven settled, forming the 
wucleus of the Carthusian Order. 


The distinctive feature of the Carthusian 
ife is its successful combination of the ere- 
nitical, or hermit, life with the cenobitical or 
ommunity form. The first Religious—St. 
Anthony, St. Hilarion, and the rest—had 
een hermits, and the attraction of the life 
f utter solitude has never quite died out in 
irdent souls. At the same time, its dangers 
0 all but the strongest and most gifted had 
arly become evident, and Bruno recognized 
hat his hermits must have some contact with 
heir brethren and with the corporate life of 
he Church. It was his great achievement to 
se the two elements into a fruitful union. 


The saint himself, though, was given little 
hance to share the life he had established 
t La Grande Chartreuse. Urban II, who be- 
jame pope in 1088, was a former pupil of 
lis, and in 1090 Bruno was called to Rome 
S a papal counsellor. Soon afterward, the 
ope and his court were forced by the ad- 
fancing armies of the emperor and the cur- 
lent anti-pope to move south, and on the 
yay Bruno again had a narrow escape from 
| bishopric. After this he begged the pope 
) let him retire from the court, and finally 
ton Urban’s consent—subject to the pro- 
uso that he must stay where he would be 
vailable if needed. He established himself 
With a few followers in a high, wild valley in 
alabria, and we hear little more of him till 
s death in 1101. He left behind him his 
seat Order, which eventually grew to 250 
Honasteries — or ‘“‘Charterhouses,”’ as_ the 
d Anglicization of “Chartreuse” would 
4ve it—and writings consisting principally 
| commentaries on the Psalms and_ the 


‘to written form. 

| a 

|All the world knows the story of Francis, 
“little poor man” of Assisi. Born about 
81, son of a cloth merchant, Francis grew 
in an Italy alive with the early youth of 
& Renaissance, and torn by civil strife, as 
‘perial and papal armies struggled for pos- 


session of a land whose nascent national 
spirit was not to see unity achieved for near- 
ly seven centuries. The young blades of 
Assisi were gay and lusty, and Francis was 
the gayest of all, the merriest singer, the 
most lavish winer and diner of his com- 
panions. His parents indulged him, all who 
knew him loved him, and if the night watch- 
men sometimes called him and his fellows 
down when they disturbed staider citizens’ 
sleep with their carolling in the dark streets, 
it was doubtless done in no particular anger. 
Many futures might have been predicted for 
Francis Bernardone; sainthood would hard- 
ly have been one of them. 


3ut one of the frequent local wars broke 
out, and Francis went gaily off to battle and 
adventure. He returned, after a sojourn in 
Perugia’s prisons, outwardly much as al- 
ways, but inwardly somewhat sobered. He 
had learned for the first time, perhaps, that 
life is not all fun and parties. A siege of ill- 
ness gave him further time for thought, a 
pilgrimage to Rome added to his impressions, 
and slowly a new and richer character 
flowered within him. 


From the moment when Francis, in a dra- 
matic scene, stripped the clothes from his 
back and returned them to his bewildered 
and angry father, his greatest passion and 
his guiding light was holy poverty. Abso- 
lutely and determinedly penniless, he strode 
through his native land calling on all men 
to come and share in the boundless riches 
of the Gospel. Many joined him; uncounted 
others, remaining at home, followed him in 
spirit by means of the short rule he drew up 
for them, and became the first Franciscan 
tertiaries. When the wisdom of the world 
called him crazy, Francis pointed to the fool- 
ishness of the Gospel, and continued on his 
way. And wise or foolish, sane or crazy, he 
was irresistible; in little more than a decade 
his followers numbered in the thousands, 
while his influence on all aspects of secular 
life was incalculable. 


As St. Dominic, to the north, had discov- 
ered about this time, the lives of many of 
the secular clergy left much to be desired, 
and it was common for would-be reformers, 
in consequence, to ignore or defy the bishops 
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and parish priests and the authority of the 
Church in general. This Franics never did. 
Recognizing to the full the unworthiness of 
the men, and suffering because of it, he nev- 
ertheless retained a high, almost exaggerated 
respect for the office; and this, by keeping 
the Franciscan movement within the Church, 
may well have been one of the important 
factors in making it the powerful reform 
that it was. At the same time, by living 
among the common people and sharing their 
poverty and suffering, Francis bridged the 
serious gap that had opened between the or- 
dinary poor man and the middle and upper- 
class clergy. He has been called the most 
Christlike of all the saints ; and when he lay 
dying in the fall of 1226, the city of Assisi 
showed at least some conception of his great- 
ness by keeping soldiers on hand to prevent 
any possible Perugian attempt to steal their 
saint! Faithful to his Lady Poverty, Francis 
died on the bare ground, covered only with a 
borrowed piece of cloth. His feast is on Oc- 
tober 4. 
86 

It seems to be unfortunately characteristic 
of fallen man that he drags the finest things 
down with him. Religious orders are no ex- 
ception to the rule, and every so often God 
has to provide a saint or two to repair the 
crumbling fabric. It was so in the Carmelite 
Order in the sixteenth century. Dating its 
origins from the hermits who even before 
the time of our Lord had dwelt on Mount 
Carmel—perhaps as far back as the prophet 
Elijah—and officially recognized as an order 
in 1229, it had once been one of the strictest 
and most fervent of all religious communi- 
ties. By 1500, however, numerous mitiga- 
tions had been sanctioned in the Rule, and a 
Carmelite convent easily could be, and often 
was, a hive of gossipy women with little to 
do but entertain their relatives in the parlor 
and think up excuses for staying out of choir. 


In 1535 a young girl entered the Convent 
of the Incarnation at Avila in Old Castile, 
Spain. Her name was Teresa de Cepeda y 
Ahumada, and she was the daughter of a re- 
spectable local citizen of comfortable but not 
exceptional means. An uncle had recently 
introduced her to the writings of St. Jerome, 


and it was partly these that decided her 
become a nun. 


The Convent of the Incarnation at tl 
time contained some 150 nuns, and the | 
was pleasant rather than fervent. Teres 
first years there were more or less of a ti 
of conflict between a real desire to live up 
her profession and a natural tendency to st 
cumb to the general laxity of the atmosphe 
She seems to have magnified in her ov 
mind the extent of her sinfulness, and fos 
time she gave up mental prayer entirely | 
cause she feared herself unworthy of ¢ 
grace she was receiving through it. A ser 
of well-intentioned but undiscerning ¢¢ 
fessors were no help at all—she was later! 
say that if she had to choose between a pic 
and a well-instructed confessor she wor 
take the latter—and it was not until she n 
the great Franciscan saint, Peter of Ales 
tara, that her life began to straighten out! 


Now God’s special work for her began: 
appear. For some years she had had in 
back of her mind the idea of a reformed C 
melite Order, under the original unmitiga: 
Rule. This, she began now to realize, 
what God wanted her to work on. She fous 
the idea—after all, here she was, a wonr 
in her forties, who had never been anyth: 
more than a simple nun—and with po» 
health, into the bargain. Surely she was 
the one for such a tremendous task! 1 
God said she was; so Teresa went to wo 
In 1562, on the far side of Avila, the 
formed convent of San Jose was founded: 


Teresa expected opposition, and she 
it. Her superiors alternately encouraged : 
opposed her, and more than once it seer 
that the reform was doomed. But a Spar 
woman with her mind made up is a fornr 
able opponent, and in the end Teresa had - 
way. From 1562 until her death twee 
years later, she was almost always on 
move, arguing, defending, challenging, of} 
ing new houses all over Spain. The accou 
of her journeys, made over bad roads int 
kinds of weather, in mule-carts covered w 
canvas to maintain for the nuns some # 
enclosure and to shield them from the 
ments, and guided by hard-bitten mulete 
whom she bribed with sweetmeats to ref” 


| 
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rom cursing and to respect the nuns’ silence, 
ire as amazing as they are picturesque. And 
Where, in the midst of all this, she found 
ime to write the books which give us such a 
resh and delightful picture of herself, her 
Se and the ways of God, is a mystery. 
she died at Alba de Tormes in 1582, and was 
anonized just forty years later. Her feast 
s on October 15. 


Tl Poverello 
tse, ra —— 


‘Once established, the reformed Carmelite 


a] 


4 


jrder spread surely and strongly. In 1838 
rmelites went from Poitiers to found a 


}Thérése was the youngest in a family of 


e, five of whom were then living. Her 


(ter religious orders in their youth; being 
Mused, they had set out to live a truly 
Inristian life in the world. So it was that 
hérése grew up in a home where faith and 
otion formed the basis of family life. The 
ildren early learned to pray, and to wait 
@erly for the day when they would make 
bir first Communions ; they learned too the 
franing of self-denial, and Zélie Martin, in 
Netter, gives an amusing description of 
érése and her sister Celine, aged three and 
en, industriously counting sacrifices on 
{le strings of beads given them by their 
fest sister, Marie, for the purpose. 
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In 1882 Pauline, the second oldest of the 
family, and Thérése’s “little mother” since 
Zélie’s death some years earlier, entered the 
Carmel of Lisieux, and now the longing 
which nine-year-old Thérése had felt since 
she could first remember, to give herself to 
God, began to crystallize. She too would be 
a Carmelite! 


In most children it might have been a pass- 
ing phase. But for Thérése it was a decision, 
and quietly, as best she could, she began to 
prepare, At fourteen she told her father of 
her desire. That he gave her his blessing is 
proof enough of Lonis Martin’s holiness. 
His wife had died in 1877; his two oldest 
daughters, Marie and Pauline, had already 
left home for Carmel; and now he was to 
lose as well his favorite child, his “‘little 
queen.” Yet he not only put no obstacle in 
her way, but he spared no time and expense 
to help her remove those raised by others. 


So it was that at sixteen Théreése followed 
her sisters to Carmel. Though no one then 
suspected it, her life was more than half over. 
She was to die in 1897, at the age of twenty- 
four. But the eight years that she spent in 
Carmel were heroic ones, lived in tremend- 
ous love and utter self-giving. She did 
nothing outstanding—during her last illness 
she overheard a lay sister wondering what on 
earth the prioress would find to say about 
her when it came time to write an obituary 
notice! But all that she did do was done 
perfectly. 


The somewhat sugary language that 
Thérése, being a child of her environment 
and her age, uses in her letters and autobi- 
ography, has blinded many to the essential 
strength of her soul and the demandingness 
of her “‘little way.’ If she speaks of herself, 
as she often does, as a “‘little flower” and a 
“little ball,’ and of Christ as the “little Je- 
sus,” it is none the less to say that the little 
ball is there to be cuddled, played with, pulled 
apart, or seemingly forgotten in a corner as 
the little Jesus may happen to choose; and 
during her long and painful last illness 
Thérése indeed experienced as dark a night 
of the soul as any saint has known, without 
losing any of her love and holy joy. She died 
September 30, 1897. Her feast is October 3. 
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IN PERILOUS PATHS, by John Taylor. 
(Seabury: Greenwich, 1957) pp. 83. Cloth. 
S172. 

Last March when we presented Thoughts 
On An African Passion Play as our feature 
article, I felt that the author was a priest 
who got very close to his people. On read- 
ing this book by the same author I have been 
more than ever impressed by his understand- 
ing and insights into human nature and just 
plain folks. 

Man is his theme; and, drawing on a 
wealth of experience in England and Africa 
and a wide knowledge of the Bible and Class- 
ical literature, Fr. Taylor most thoroughly 
discusses the nature of man, his involvements 
and redemptive living. You will find new 
meaning to your life by reading this little 
book. Because of its wealth of illustrative 
material, it will be especially helpful for 
preachers and teachers. My only criticism 
of it is that not enough stress is laid upon 
the sacramental principle. 


ALL THE GOLDEN DOORS, by Willa 
Gibbs. (Appleton - Century - Crofts: New 
Yorks.1957) ppe 245. Clotha $3.75: 

This is a novel written by a woman who 
obviously loves her Church very much. The 
plot 1s woven around the stupendous per- 
sonality (both spiritually and physically) of 
Dean Flagg. Character delineations are well 
handled and the political and geographical 
problems of a mid-west flood area are skill- 
fully woven into the total texture ofthe story. 

There are a few scenes that verge on the 
sentimental and a few ecclesiastical inaccu- 
racies (such as calling a Bishop, His Grace) 
are to be noted. But, on the whole, a good 
story centering on Mother Church and her 
care for her children. 


MODERN “SCIENCE AND CHRISTI- 
AN BELIEFS, by Arthur F. Smethurst. 
(Abingdon: New York, 1955) pp. 320. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


The author is a scientist, mainly in tl 
geological field, and a priest, being Tre 
surer and Canon Residentiary of Salisbu 
Cathedral. He is also Examining Chapla 
to the Bishop of Salisbury. With such 
background, we might well expect th 
Canon Smethurst would be an excellent pe 
son to deal with the relations between r 
ligion and the natural sciences. 


Nor are we disappointed. I have rare 
read a book that has been so informative at 
so satisfactory in its handling of this diffiet 
problem. The scope of his material is amazin 


First there is presented a discussion 
scientific attitudes and methods, plus a br: 
survey of the development of modern sciena 
In contrast are given theological procedut 
and Chapter V deals with the limitations | 
science. 


Part II gives a broad but wonderftu: 
succinct survey of the physical and biologi« 
sciences and their involvement with hum 
character and Christian doctrine. The auth 
has the happy faculty of being able to stz 
briefly the highlights of a major scient: 
theory in comprehensive terms. Such thir 
as relativity, the atomic and the quantr 
theories, entropy, astronomy, and evolut® 
are dealt with authoritatively, yet simpy 


Then, in Part III, certain aspects of - 
Christian Faith which give trouble to scis 
tists (or to those who think they are scient: 
cally minded) are dealt with. The two ch: 
ters in this section take up miracles and 
creeds. I would commend particularly 
treatment of fundamental miracles in whe 
Canon Smethurst shows that the Vir 
Birth and the Resurrection are basic to + 
belief and need not be obstacles to the m: 
ern mind. 


Then comes a kind of dessert in the fc 
of four appendices. The author here de 
with problems that have arisen out of rec 
thinking, not so much from the scientific 
from the philosophical point of view. 
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‘st three appendices give resumés of Logi- 
1 Positivism, Dialetical Materialism and 
xistentialism, and consider their bearing 
id value for or against the Christian Faith. 
he last chapter takes up “The Problem of 
e Communication of the Christian ‘Gospel’ 
a Scientific Age,” with special reference 
the theories advanced by Bultmann and 
elm. 
Because of its wide scope, the treatment 
ven to various subjects is necessarily sup- 
ficial (but only in the etymological mean- 
¢ of the word; not in its bad connotation 
being faulty or misleading). We have long 
eded a good survey in this field by an 
thodox Christian writer—and this is it. 


EMBERS OF CHRIST, by Joost de 
ank. (Morehouse-Gorham: New York, 
2/7) pp. 96. Cloth. $1.90. 

The chapters of this book were originally 
dresses given during October 1955 in a 
aching Week in Glasgow, Scotland. At 
ut time the author was the Bishop of Step- 
y, but has since been appointed Archbish- 
of Capetown. 


Joost de Blank is a fearless and outspoken 
ampion of the Church and for the rights 
men. So we may well look for startling 
velopments in South Africa. 


This book reflects, all the way through, 
» high ideals that the new Archbishop 
ds for the life and work of the Church. 
e conversational style of his addresses has 
- been sacrificed in putting them into book 
m; so it makes for easy reading. Every 
e is packed with challenging thoughts 
illustrations. Each subject is presented 
developed with care and there is a struc- 
al arrangement, often enhanced by special 
dings in italics, which makes for clearness 
thought. For instance, Chapter 4, The 
of the Church, makes use of Acts 11, 42, 
ch he calls the New Testament Ouadri- 
ral, for its framework. These headings 
e it simple for the reader to remember 
high points as the Archbishop develops 
argument. Chapter 5, The Sacraments 
he Church, is particularly effective. 


here is one little inaccuracy which is a 
er common misunderstanding. In the 


Chapter, The Life of the Church, the author 
points out that the Eucharist was emblematic 
of the Unity of the Church and goes on to 
say that the bit of ceremonial when the Sub- 
deacon holds the paten at a solemn celebra- 
tion hearkens back to the days when frag- 
ments of the Host were carried from the 
Bishop’s Mass to all the churches under his 
care. Actually the deacons did this, not the 
subdeacons. The holding of the paten has a 
much more utilitarian origin. As the num- 
bers of the communicants increased, patens 
became enormous in size. Where it was 
customary to celebrate on the corporal, it 
was desirable to get rid of these monstrous 
patens until they were needed for the comm- 
unions of the people. Since the subdeacon 
did not have any particular function during 
this part of the service (i.e., from the Offer- 
tory to the Communion), it was given to 
him to hold. An interesting borrowing from 
court ceremonial also shows up here. Things 
were never handed to, or received from, the 
emperor in bare hands; they were always 
veiled. As the bishop was a great dignitary 
in the spiritual realm, the paten was received 
with veiled hands—which explains the use 
the subdeacon makes of the humeral veil at 
this time. It may be of interest to note here 
that our Order has not adopted this bit of 
ceremonial, but the subdeacon takes his place 
along with the celebrant and deacon. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING, by Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr. (Seabury: Greenwich, 1957) pp. 
x + 341. Cloth. $3.50. 


This is the fifth of the six books in the 
Seabury Series of The Church's Teaching, 
although the last to appear; so the set is 
now complete. 


The author, the Bishop of Olympia, has 
provided us with an invaluable text on eth- 
ics. In some ways this is the most important 
volume of the series since, as its name tells 
us, it involves our Christian living—the put- 
ting into practise of our inheritance in his- 
tory, doctrine, worship, scriptures, which 
were the subjects of the previous books. 


And it does touch on all phases of our 
living. Part I lays the basis for subsequent 
development by dealing with our freedom 


and its obligations. The next three Parts 
then apply this basic Christian concept to 
our life as it is lived out by the individual 
personally and in the family, work, Church, 
community, nation and internationally. An 
epilogue provides a summing up and tying 
together of what has gone before. There 
follow a bibliography and index, and finally 
a general index for the whole series of The 
Church’s Teaching. 


The Order of 


Newburgh Notes 


When we told you about the Sisters’ Chil- 
dren’s Missions, this summer, we had not 
yet heard heard some of the “gems” they 
brought home. A customary part of a Chil- 
dren’s Mission, a la OHC, is homework, 
variously styled “diligences,” “themes,” etc., 
in which the child retells in his own words 
(or pictures, if he’s too young) the Bible 
story of the day. One modern youngster 
wrote all about “Atom and Eve,” while an- 
other, in recounting the story of Our Lord’s 
Baptism, said, “And the heavens opened up 
and a Voice said, ‘I’m proud of you!” The 
prize, however, was the story of the first 
Pentecost: “The wind blew the windows 
open, and fire came in and sat on the heads 
of the Apostles, and all of a sudden — 
WHOOSH !there stood the Holy Ghost!” 

The month of the Holy Angels is ushered 
in by the fourth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of this Motherhouse, on Holy Guardian 
Angels’ Day, October 2nd. Sister Josephine 
will leave a few days later for a series of 
Quiet Days in South Carolina, where she is 
the Prayer Partner of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary in the Dioceses of South Carolina and 
Upper South Carolina. On October 8th, she 
will conduct a Quiet Day for the women of 
St. John’s Church, Columbia, followed by 
Quiet Days in Trenton and Ridgeway, after 
which she will attend the District Meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary in Greenville, to 
conduct two meditations and to speak to 
them on the Religious Life. 

We have been invited and plan to attend, 
on October 13th, the annual Harvest Home 
Festival, sponsored by the Chapel Guild of 
St. Andrew’s Chapel, Montgomery, N. Y. 
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Bishop Bayne has done a magnificent | 
including in a positive and forthright Ws 
ner problems relating to racial tensions, 
ecumenical movement, sex, politics—in 1 
all the subjects which all people talk al 
and never agree upon! His discussions 
stewardship and vocation are particul: 
stimulating. 

This book is a “must” for every sch 
Church and home library. 


Saint Helena 


September was a busy month (even < 
August!), beginning with the annual Le 
Day Weekend Conference on Vocatiot 
the Religious Life, and continuing wit 
steady stream of guests. throughout 
month. Eleven girls took part in the ¢ 
ference, which was led by the Father 
perior of the Order of the Holy Cross: 
Father Atkinson, Assistant Superior 
Novice Master of the Order, assistec 
Sisters of St. Margaret, Holy Nativity: 
St. John the Baptist. On the last day o 
Conference a postulant was admitted tc 
Order of St. Helena, to begintthtes 
months’ period of testing prior to rece? 
the Habit of the Order as a novice. 

September is a back-to-school montti 
children and teachers, and that includes 
day School teachers. We were really 
busy, preparing lessons, and trying tc 
names and faces sorted out properly. = 
Clare spent the weekend of the 7th in 
Andrew’s parish, Beacon, preliminary tt 
ginning her work there. 

The “Wives of St. Andrew’s,” from} 
falo, New York, were here for a retreaa 
weekend of the 13th, while their husk 
were in retreat at Holy Cross—a nia 
rangement! On the 18th, one of the S; 
conducted a Quiet Day here at the Co! 
for a group from the Woman’s Auxiliz 
the Hudson-Ramapo Convocation, ar 
the 20th, ten girls from the Canterbury; 
of Hunter College, New York City, at 
to visit for the weekend. In addition, ai 
ber of our guests made private retreats ; 
visiting. 

Tf you will bear with us—just one: 
installment in our marine-life series. 
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uldn’t bear to leave you stranded with the 
by alligators just arrived! As one might 
pect, their story is a short one. They 
emed to thrive on their diet of tiy tidbits 
raw meat, and at least once bit the hand 
t fed them, displaying a miniature set of 
edle-sharp teeth and jaws with a typical 
igator snap-closing, but the unseasonable 
¥ of cool weather was too hard on them, 
1 we just weren’t equipped to give them 
t ‘tender, loving care” that they needed. 
ie solution presented itself when the Bar- 
vmans’ grandson, Sandy, came up to see 
t alligators, having boned up on the sub- 
t until he was a veritable walking encyclo- 
fia. He was completely enchanted by 
m, and when we offered them to him, he 
Ss in a thirteen year old’s seventh heaven. 
wrote us a charming thank you note, 
pmising to take very good care of them 
to keep them nice and warm! 


Versailles Notes 


Phe new school year at Margaret Hall 
jned on Thursday, September 12th, with 
iss in our much-loved, but sardine-packed, 
je Chapel of Christ the King. The faculty 
) all arrived by the preceding Friday, to 
part in our annual Faculty Conference. 
j take three or four days, before the girls 
tend on us, to enjoy our own companion- 
>. It gives us a chance to listen to each 


year and the philosophy and history and 
itions that underlie, or lie behind, our 
as a learning and loving and worshipping 


| 
}munity. 


ther Superior gave addresses at the 
erence on Vocations to the Religious 
which was held at Saint Helena’s Con- 
Newburgh, over the Labor Day week- 
The members of the conference saw a 
lant admitted for the Order of Saint 
na and paid a visit to Holy Cross, hav- 
\tea on the south terrace and attending 
ers. Later in the month Father Superior 


This year, like last year, we did some 
spade work on Conference Week, which 
comes in January. Our subject this year will 
have to do with the world’s physical re- 
sources. We plan to consider man’s use (and 
misuse) of them, in the light of his vocation 
to union with God in this world and the next. 
Plenty of reason for all of us to get to work, 
as you can see! 

Three of our faculty members are new 
this fall. Mrs. Graham McCaulay was 
married in June, and will teach Physical Ed- 
ucation at the same time that she is learning 
to cook for Graham. Miss Dorothy Morrill 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan. 
She will teach History, and be Housemother 
for the older girls. The Rev. Charles Ford, 
graduated from the Kentucky Theological 
Seminary and ordained priest in June, will 
be chaplain for us, and also curate at St. 
John’s, Versailles. Father and Mrs. McKin- 
ley are busy with parish work in Safety Har- 
bor, Florida. 


Our two senior prefects this year are kid 
sisters of St. Andrew’s boys. Mary Carr is 
the sister of Charlie, who was first senior 
prefect at St. Andrew’s this past year, and 
Anna May Foster’s brother graduated there 
several years ago. 

The Father Superior was with us Septem- 
ber 16th to 22nd. He blessed the new Art 
Room and all the fine summer’s work of 
painting and papering and renovating and 
constructing, as well as the good old floors 
and walls, and all the places where we live 
and work and play and pray. 


The Order Of The Holy Cross 


West Park Notes 


made visitations at St. Helena’s Convent and 
Margaret Hall School, Versailles, Kentucky. 
On his way back he preached at Ivy, Vir- 
ginia, stopping at the Newburgh convent for 
Sunday, the 22nd. He attended the West 
Point meeting of the clergy of the Diocese 
of New York. 

Fr, Atkinson assisted in the Religious 
Life Conference at Newburgh and gave an 
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illustrated talk on the Holy Cross Liberian 
Mission at Oneida, N. Y. 

Fr. Hawkins assisted in caring for our 
Sing Sing ministrations and gave a retreat 
at Canaan, Connecticut, for members of the 
Girl’s Friendly Society. 

Fr. Whittemore conducted the 
priests’ retreat at West Park. 

Fy. Harris completed his supply work at 
the Valhalla school of the Community of St. 
Mary. He also gave some September week- 
ends to Sing Sing. 

Fr. Adams gave a School of Prayer at 
Christ Church, River Forest, Hlinois. Early 
in September he attended the Conference on 
Theology in Action at Adelynrood, South 
3vfield, Massachusetts. 

Fr. Terry gave the Seminarians’ Ember- 
tide retreat at Holy Cross and assisted in the 
Religious Education Conference, at Saint 
Mark’s, Washington, D. C. 

Brother Michael took part in a religious 
education conference’ for St. “Georges 
Church, Schenectady. He began his every- 
Saturday Confirmation School at Beacon, 
New York. 

Fr. Parsell remained at the Mother House 
except for short trips away for business and 
conferences concerned with the Holy Cross 
Liberian Mission. ; 

Fr. Bicknell began his duties as chaplain 
and teacher of Sacred Studies at St. An- 
drew’s School, which opened September 1. 
He replaces Fr. Bessom and will probably 
take over more of Brother Dominic’s work 
because of the latter’s disability. 

Fr. Bessom began work on the HOLY 
CROSS MAGAZINE, “The Hinterland,” 
and the archives of the Order. He conducted 


annual 


a retreat for the Companions of the H 
Saviour in the Church of the Annunciatt 
Philadelphia, and a retreat at the House 
the Redeemer, New York, for seminaria 
OCTOBER APPOINTMENTS 

Outside work for October, so far as 
pointments have been completed to d 
(September 5), include the following : 

Father Superior will be at St. John’s C 
pel, Greenwich, Conn., for a Quiet Day d 
ing the weekend of the 12-13. He will atte 
Bishop Donegan’s anniversary on the 2¢ 
His visitations to St. Helena’s will be 
quent, including one for the reception c 
postulant. 

Fr. Atkinson will go to the nearby S* 
Teachers’ College at New Paltz for an 
dress on the 20th. 

Fr. Harris will relieve Fr. Adams at © 
Sing most of the month. 

Fr. Adams concludes a mission at 3S: 
Paul’s, Wallingford, Conn., on the 5th. Li 
in the month he will meet the Deacone: 
of the Society of St. Stephen in a confere 
at New Haven. 

Fr. Terry resumes his School of Relig 
at the Prince of Peace Church, Gettysho 
Penna., during the week of the 6th; a Sc? 
of Prayer at St. Paul’s, Watertown, N] 
from the 12th to the 16th; and will cons 
a Parochial Mission at St. James’ Chit 
Laconia, New Hampshire, from the 
through the 27th. 

Brother Michael will give an address 
Christ Church, Yonkers, on the 13th. 

Fr. Bessom will conduct a Schoo) 
Prayer from the 19th through the 24tt 
the Church of St. John the Baptist, 1 
kirk, New York. 


SOCIETY OF SAINT DISMAS 


Since we devoted the February issue of Holy Cross Magazine 
to this society dealing with the Church’s prison work, it has 
been expanding right across the continent. They now 
have two offices: 


Eastern Office 
15 Leroy Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 
Phone: WAtkins 4-0089 


Western Office 
1931 Jackson Street 
San Francisco 9, 
California 
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An Ordo of W orship and Intercession ~ Oct. ~ Nov. 1957 


Wednesday G Mass of Trinity xvii—for the mentally deranged 

St Etheldreda V Simple W gl—for the Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity 

St Luke Evangelist Double II Cl R gl cr pref of Apostles—for all Church hospitals 
Of St Mary Simple W gl pref BVM (Veneration)—for those who serve the sick 
18th Sunday after Trinity Double G gl cr pref of Trinity—for Mount Calvary Priory 
St Hilarion Ab Simple W egl—for all penitents 

Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xviii—for the Confraternity of the Love of God 
Wednesday G Mass of Trinity xviii—for the Seminarists Associate 

St Raphael Archangel Gr Double W gl—for the blind and all travelers 

Friday G Mass of Trinity xviii—For the Companions of the Order of the Holy Cross 
Of St Mary Simple W as on October 19—for the Confraternity of the Christian Life 


Christ the King Double I Cl W gel col 2) Trinity xix cr prop pref—for the Servants of Christ 
the King 


SS Simon and Jude App Double IT Cl R gl cr pref of Apostles—for all ordinands 
Martyrs of Uganda Double R gl—for African bishops and missions 

Wednesday G Mass of Trinity xix—for chaplains and all in the armed forces 
Vigil of All Saints V—for All Saints Sisters of the Poor 


§NovemsBer 1 All Saints Double I Cl el cr prof pref—in thanksgiving for the life and work of al’ 


the saints 
All Souls B seq (at principal Mass)—for the faithful departed 


20th Sunday after Trinity Double G gl col 2) All Saints cr pref of Trinity—for greater devotion 
to the Holy Souls 


St Charles Borromeo BC Double W ge! col 2) All Saints cr pref All Saints—for our country 


St Elizabeth Mother SJB Double W el col 2) All Saints cr pref All Saints—for the Sisters of 
Saint Anne 


Within the Octave Semidouble W Mass of All Saints—for the Guild of All Souls 

St Willibrord BC Double W eg! col 2) All Saints cr pref All Saints—for the Old Catholic Church 
Octave of All Saints Gr Double W—for the Priests Associate 

Of St Mary Simple W as on October 19—for the Community of Saimt Mary 

21st Sunday after Trinity Double G gl cr pref of Trinity—for those who serve the sick 

St Martin BC Gr Double W gl—for just peace in all the world 

Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xxi—for the Oblates of Mount Calvary 

Wednesday G Mass of Trinity xxi—for invalids 

Bestowal of the Episcopate Gr Double W gl er—for all the bishops 

St Albert BCD Double W el cr—for Theologians 


St Edmund Rich BC Double W gl—for the American Church Union 


OTE: On ferias and simple commemorations additional collects may be said ad lib to the number 


three or even five or seven 
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We are making a reprint of one of the 
most valuable books we have published— 
ATHLETES OF GOD by Hr. Hughson 
and it will be ready November Ist. This is 
perhaps the only book of its kind in_ the 
Church and was out of print for a long time. 
I bring this to your attention because I know 
that many of our subscribers are not ac- 
quainted with Fr. Hughson’s books, this one 
in particular. It is the sort of book that you 
can use every day in the year. In fact Fr. 
Hughson says “A Saint every day will keep 
the devil away.” I look for a large number 
of orders for it. 


Another NEW book is being prepared, 
and to be ready November Ist iLO Via 
ONE ANOTHER. This is another of Mrs. 
Elaine Stone’s heart to heart talks and is 
about the great commandment. You enjoyed 
“The Taming of the Tongue’—you will en- 
joy her new one. 

I wish Fr. Petway’s Church School Cur- 
riculum had reached me in time for last 
month’s Magazine. For I know it would 
have been a help to many rectors and super- 
intendents in planning courses for the year. 
It will be a great help to all who have been 
searching for a plan of teaching and materi- 
als. If you want to see how one parish has 
worked out a Church School Curriculum 
send to The Rev. Roy Petway, Church of 
our Saviour, 1068 N. Highland Ave., N. E., 
Atlant 6, Ga., and he will send you a copy. 
He calls it “The Salvatorian Curriculum.” 


It is with real regret that we received the 
final issue of THE CHURCHNEWS. How 
distressing is the situation in the Church 
when we keep giving up and closing different 
projects — schools, colleges, churches and 
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Notes AO 


now Church papers. The Churchnews ¥ 
one of the finest papers we have had, yet w 
all the backing the company had, the Chur 
people did not support it enough to carry 
along. All these things happening make 
who are responsible for the Magazine < 
The Press, look carefully at our own con 
tion. We find that we are running alc 
about as we have all through the years—l 
and.DOWN. So far this year we have 
ceived enough NEW subscriptions to co 
the expirations and drops so that we 
sending out more copies each month tha: 
year ago. That is why we say “up & 
down.” Financially we run:somewhat do- 
We just marvel that we are able to carry 
the Magazine program as well as it is. He 
ever, as we are not covering the entire ¢ 
each month we are not able to make some 
the offers for subscriptions as other publi 
ers do. We cannot offer reductions on 
yearly price. And I think that our custe 
ers really do not want us to do so. So far! 
have not had to raise the price and 1 
means a lot. Each of you can make a - 
contribrtion to the success of the Magas 
if you will get your friends to subsen 
Christmas is not far off and you can s: 
sending in your gift subscriptions now, 
well as renew those you may now have. 


September brought in some of our us 
early Fall weather—some rain at last 
nice warm sun and glorious days. Wha 
temptation to get out in the woods and on: 
streams and see the glorious autumn * 
flowers; catch the bass that are so anx: 
to rise in the cooler waters; see how 
Michaelmass daisies and the sunflowers: 
coloring the banks where the forget-me-+ 
and all had been just two months ago. 

a glorious time of the year and I hope 
can get out and enjoy it too. 


Ly 


